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glories, tragedies and crimes of the earlier merchant adven-
turers, rovers and free-lances, and the regular ships of the
Company, revolve round old Surat. On a line 700 miles
from the mouth of the Nerbudda, at right angles to the
700 miles of the coast, lies Calcutta, and for three-quarters
of that line runs that great river itself. Near to its head-
waters is the big military centre of Jubbulpore, famous for its
gorges and its marble rocks, but in 1933 coming to great
geological fame by reason of the discovery of several dino-
saurs lying in the hard clay close by the modern gun-carriage
factory. It has, of course, long been known that geologically
this was the oldest part of India, formed long before the
Himalayas were thrown up. Curiously enough these dino-
saurs are of both the carnivorous and the fish-eating varieties.

The Nerbudda, the centre for long of impenetrable
jungles, developed in the eighteenth century a terrible repu-
tation. There in the collapse of Mogul power and authority,
rose a nest of land-pirate leaders, to whom went every
masterless man, broken moss-trooper or dispossessed free-
holder, in large numbers, with their women, captured, light-
o'-love, or otherwise. From their jungle fastnesses they issued
forth each autumn, the traditional raiding season, spreading
over the land for hundreds of miles to pillage, rape and
destroy. For generations all India prayed for relief to high
heaven, as from the impudent forays of the Mahratta hosts.
Perhaps one of the greatest works of mercy that England
did for India was to root out this poison, which had grown
up during the crash of the Mogul power. When the great
Book of Days is opened, it is the destruction and uprooting of
the Pindari, and the destruction of the astounding cancer of
Thuggee, that will bulk among the greatest of the benefits
that the British have conferred on India. It was just as are
many parts of China now, in the welter that has suc-
ceeded the crash of that other great Tartar dynasty, that of
Pekin.

In the Kipling metaphor these are other stories, but
stories well worthy of study, of all those who would nullify